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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


“Suffering!” 

The precious uncut diamond caught no rays, 
Nor sent such forth in splendor radiant, 
Until the artist sharply cleft its form, 
Polished its facets, rubbed forth its glory! 
Soon it caught the gleams of the burning sun, 
Threw forth a million orbs in such a way, 
A world amazed cried out, “What hath man 

wrought!” 


A human soul was one of many souls, 

Until The Artist polished it with pain, 

Carved new facets to catch the Light of God, 

And gave it depth and glow through suffering! 

Soon God was reflected in such a way 

By that changed soul, rainbows burst through 
Life’s storm, 

And millions, helped, cried forth, “What hath 


God wrought!” 
—G. E. Swoyer. 


Lay Leadership Needed 

Leaders of the churches in Europe have re- 
ported some good things which the evil winds 
of these days have brought. Among them is an 
increasing participation by laymen and women 
in leadership. In France, for example, many 
local churches were deprived of their accustomed 
leadership when their pastors were called to the 
colors. Laymen and lay women found it neces- 
sary to conduct prayer meetings, preach, as- 
sume responsibility for the entire program of 


religious education and to carry on whatever 
pastoral ministry was provided. 


It is reported that some churches which had 
formerly relied almost exclusively upon one man 
for the religious work in the community de- 
veloped into dynamic Christian fellowships for 
worship and service as the work was divided. 
The people matured spiritually under the new 
responsibility. The sharing of religious convic- 
tions and insights was mutually stimulating. 
Men and women found themselves to be under 
new disciplines as they more publicly made their 
professions. 

Our American churches generally have suf- 
fered from the tendency to leave initiative and 
responsibility too much in the hands of the 
minister. There is a tendency, perhaps uncon- 
scious, to discount the testimony of the minister 
on the ground that he is a “‘professional.” The 
layman may be taken more seriously. There 
are things which the layman can do that the 
minister cannot do. Some aspects of the work 
of the Church can be carried more competently 
by the layman. 

The Christian enterprise has been strength- 
ened immensely by the devotion and wisdom of 
a generation of laymen which is passing. But 
where can we find, among the younger and mid- 
dle-aged, the lay leadership to take the place of 
John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer, or to fill 
the vacancies left by the passing of such men as 
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Russell Colgate, John H. Finley, Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfel and James M. Speers? Some there are, 
but not enough. We do not believe that there 
is a lack of consecration or of generosity. Where- 
in does the difficulty lie? Perhaps we have not 
been asking and expecting enough from our 
laymen. 

The Federal Council recently amended its 
constitution to provide for more adequate par- 
ticipation by lay men and women. Perhaps the 
churches generally should reconsider their pro- 
cedures and organization with lay leadership in 
mind. 

The report from the Laymen’s Movement for 
a Christian World that hundreds of pulpits in 
this country will be occupied by laymen on Sun- 
day morning, November 8th, is encouraging. We 
hope that this occasion will mark the beginning 
of a more aggressive participation by “the man 
in the pew” in the work of the pulpit and in the 
wider councils of the churches as well as in the 
local program. Laymen’s Sunday may have 
even more significance than we think. 


Tangible Christian Fellowship 


The travels of churchmen during the past four 
months are a tangible demonstration of ecu- 
menical Christianity. National frontiers do not 
smark the limits of Christian interest or enter- 
iprise. 

The General Secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America is at pres- 
ent in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Cavert is con- 
ferring with officers of the Provisional Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches and others 
concerning the administration of Christian re- 
lief and reconstruction now and after the war. 
He also hopes to further mutual understanding 
between Christians in Europe and America. Dr. 
Adolph Keller of Geneva, who has been in this 
country since 1940 interpreting Europe to 
America, is returning to his home. 

There has been a constant exchange of visitors 
‘between Britain and America. Last spring the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, Dr. Cock- 
‘burn, and Dr. William Paton were in this coun- 
try. Dr. William Adams Brown and Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper attended the ceremonies for the 
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enthronement of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Later John Foster Dulles and Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk went to England on the invitation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to discuss plans 
for the part which the churches may play in 
the peace. 

While these latter two Americans were in 
England they participated in a conference in 
which the Bishop of Chichester reported a visit 
just completed to the churches of Sweden. He 
had become well informed concerning the life 
of the churches both in Sweden and in other 
neighboring countries with which Sweden as a 
neutral is in communication. _ 

Add to such demonstrations as these the 
Christian ministry in many parts of the world to 


prisoners of war, and we have a very consider- 


able sum of concrete ecumenical work across 
national lines. We have recently received the 
report of the last visit of a Swiss representative 
of the Ecumenical Commission for Chaplaincy 
Service to Prisoners of War to camps in Ger- 
many for British, French and certain central 
European prisoners. Dr. Keller preached in 
German to German prisoners in a camp in the 


United States the last Sunday before he started | 


his return trip toward Geneva. Mr. Tracy 
Strong, General Secretary of the War Prisoners 
Aid of the Y.M.C.A. recently returned from 
Geneva by way of England. 

Without further extension or elaboration of 
details we observe again that the ecumenical 
movement is not a war casualty. It is very much 
alive. Furthermore, it is at work! 


Humanity Hungers 


The drawing which appears on the cover of 
this issue of the BULLETIN is a most appropriate 
symbolizing of one of humanity’s appeals to 


Christians today. We think at once of the final - 


command of our Lord to Simon Peter—Feed my 
sheep. We recall the circumstances. He was 
pressing Peter to search his heart concerning his 
love for his Master. Three times he put the 
question, Lovest thou me? 


sponded readily. But each time he did so he 
was met with the command, Feed my sheep. The 


| 
. 
| 
The profession of love was easy. Peter : 
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\ word would be meaningless without the deed. 


The hunger of humanity, of men and women 
and children—a hunger of body and soul—had 
been the burden of Jesus through all his earthly 
ministry. It seemed closest to his heart as he 
gave his parting command to Peter. Was he 
perhaps saying to Peter and through him to the 
Church of the ages that love is not love unless 
it shows mercy in deeds? 

How do we measure up today? We profess to 
love Jesus Christ. Humanity still hungers. And 
yet, last year only $862,000 was raised by the 
churches of America through their foreign re- 
lief committees for the support of the relief 
agencies primarily dependent upon them for 
funds. The Committee on Foreign Relief Ap- 
peals in the Churches, after careful study and 
investigation, had announced that $1,545,000 
was the minimum amount needed by those agen- 
cies in order to meet the most urgent needs. 

We cannot believe that our giving is an ac- 
curate measure of our love for the Master. But 
we confess that it is baffling to try to explain 
the inadequate response of American Christians 
to humanity’s hunger. Surely the consciences of 
the people in our churches have not been 
aroused. Our responsibility is clear. 


We Commend “The Protestant V oice” 

On October 30th The Protestant Voice, a 
weekly newspaper published at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., will celebrate its first birthday anniversary. 
When it embarked upon its uncharted course in 
a new type of religious journalism we wondered 
whether it could resist the temptation to feature 
dramatic and spectacular news regardless of its 
significance. We wondered also whether, like 
too many religion editors of metropolitan dailies, 
it would report every lively debate in the 
church as a “row,” and regard every such “row” 
as headline news. 

The editors have resisted these and other 
temptations and have produced a fair, well- 
balanced, comprehensive and reliable newspaper 
of Protestant church affairs which is useful to 
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the average church member. The BULLETIN ex- 
tends its congratulations}. 


Wider Support for Local Churches 

It is possible that the radio and newspaper 
publicity planned in connection with the United 
Church Canvass will give local churches a com- 
munity attention which they have seldom if ever 
had. We emphasize this prospect so that they 
may take it into consideration if they have not 
already planned to conduct their every-member 
canvass Or a campaign for war emergency 
funds during the period of November 15 to 
December 8: 

The publicity will emphasize the importance 
of supporting the institutions of religion in this 
time of crisis. It will be general, not specific. 
Fach local church will make the specific applica- 
tion most expedient for itself. 

The Interdenominational Committee for the 
United Church Canvass reports that it expects 
to have broadcasts over the national radio net- 
works and special scripts for the use of local sta- 
tions. Advertisements are being prepared for 
display in newspapers. These will deal especially 
with the place of the Church in our national his- 
tory and tradition, the necessity of a dynamic 
religious faith for individuals and for the nation, 
the importance of church attendance, and the 
need for the support of the war emergency work 
of the churches as well as of their regular pro- 
grams. 

Laymen most competent in the field of pub- 
licity are giving their time, talents and other re- 
sources to this work with a generosity which is 
extraordinary. They are responding in this en- 
couraging way because they see clearly how 
basic the religious factors are in the present situ- 
ation and because they are encouraged by the 
cooperation which has been achieved by the 
forces of religion nationally. No one denomina- 
tion acting alone could secure such services or 
such facilities. This may prove to be one of the 
most significant projects of codperation we have 
seen on the national level. 
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The War Emergency and Cooperative Unity 


interfere with virtually every point of an ongoing 

Christian program whose ways are native to a 
world of peace. The Church’s slowly recovered unity is 
broken at new points of fracture between churches of 
warring nations. Realignments of effort on numerous war 
emergency fronts are inevitable, and many energies must 
be deflected from their longer-term tasks. 

For the Church to endeavor merely to hold the institu- 
tional lines in their pre-war positions would not only be 
futile but would pull the Church’s imperatively needed 
forces out of line both with the united national effort 
and with the manifest providential leadership of God. We 
obviously cannot carry on activities as usual in terms of 
existing budgets and jobs. Nevertheless, as of old, the 
things that happen to us may actually further the Gospel. 
And particularly in the field of codperative unity, there is 
to be found a special set of compensations in certain pres- 
sures in the direction of unity derived from war psychology 
and economy. The forces of circumstance are moving the 
churches to behave as parts of one Church of Christ in 
this series of difficult and largely novel situations, and are 
compelling them to essentially ecumenical solutions. 

Most of these points of pressure are so familiar that 
brief enumeration and illustration will be sufficient to 
carry the point. 

(1) The armed forces of the nation, in war camps and 
wherever they are on duty on American soil, are practicing 
an essential ecumenicity under the chaplaincy system. 
This is teaching indelible lessons to hundreds of ministers 
and tens of thousands of soldier-laymen. The conduct of 
general worship services by ministers of all faiths in- 
evitably throws into relief the essential elements of re- 
ligion as held by all, while pastoral ministries of the chap- 
lains to men without regard to sect constitute a vast net- 
work of ecumenical activity, the effect of which can never 
be withdrawn. 

In communities immediately outside of the war camps 
and in places of concentration for soldiers on leave, an- 
other chapter of increased codperation is being written by 
the ministers of the Church. It is true that the initial at- 
tack on the problem of the war camp communities has not 
always been a concerted one, but as the situation has de- 
veloped its logic is increasingly compelling codperative ac- 
tion, especially as the churches are called upon to work 
with the chaplains and the U.S.0.—agencies which them- 
selves represent coordination and which are none too pa- 
tient if expected to deal separately with a multitude of 
denominations and local parishes. 

(2) A second emergency situation virtually compelling 
the churches to united action is presented by the tem- 


Ti demands and distractions of war inevitably 


porary housing developments in hundreds of communities 
adjacent to defense industries. Many of these communi- 
ties will not survive the war. Much of their housing is 
temporary. A statement of July, 1942, from the Federal 
Housing Authority declared that hereafter ninety percent 
of the defense housing would be of the demountable type. 
For the immediate present this means a barracks type 
of house for multitudes of workers. 

Because the future of such communities is so uncertain, 
a single denomination scarcely dares to invest permanently 
in them. All present very exigent human needs especially 
when family life is broken (as when single men or single 
women live in barracks) or when families are uprooted 
from the discipline and direction of normal community 
life and put into temporary housing and transient rela- 
tionships. The same needs are found in the Japanese 
evacuation and relocation centers. 

Wherever councils of churches exist in such commu- 
nities the initiation of emergency ministries through 
united effort has almost gone without saying. Wide ac- 
claim, for example, has been given the Baltimore Emer- 
gency Housing Larger Parish Plan, defined as a “plan of 
cooperative action in which the churches plan together to 
meet the need of housing areas which have uncertain fu- 
tures.” ‘‘The essence of the Plan is to set up temporary 
denominational churches through interdenominational ac- 
tion under conditions which make them genuine repre- 
sentatives of the total cause of Christ in the community.” 
These churches admit all Christians to congregational fel- 
lowship without the necessity of breaking ties with their 
home churches. The Baltimore Plan has won the ad- 
herence of denominations which have not historically 
worked under comity agreements, and its sponsors believe 
that by such concerted action it will be able to reach 
eighty-five per cent of all Protestants, whereas separate 
denominational action would be likely to reach not more 
than one-half. Leadership along similar lines appears to 
be the obvious duty of ministerial associations in defense 
communities where councils of churches do not exist. 

(3) Less spectacular than the challenge of the tempor- 
ary communities, but far more widespread, is the pres- 
sure for emergency adjustments in non-defense communi- 
ties due to the increasing shortage of transportation, fuel, 
ministers and church resources. The pressure of these 
factors is being felt throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and promises to be increasingly severe as the war 
goes on. Multitudes of congregations will probably be 
forced together by the curtailment of a war economy. 
These temporary necessities will put the whole country 
under something like war camp and temporary community 
conditions. Everywhere communities will be calling up- 


— 


‘together in the unity of the defense effort. 
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on the common loyalties of all their people. They will try 
to be more thoughtful for minority groups and be drawn 
It will be a 
thousand pities if the Church, in her own life, is not in a 


_ position to evoke and sanctify this emerging spirit of the 


united community. Certainly every accidental and com- 
pulsory union of religious services or of leadership should 
be made to express genuine ecumenical quality. That is 
to say, it should not be allowed to remain mere accident 
but should become the occasion of wholehearted realiza- 
tion of the unity of the Church of Christ. 

(4) The most fundamental and far-reaching pressure 
to which organized religion in America is being subjected 
as the result of the war has to do with the wholesale re- 
movals of population. Every soldier and industrial worker 
comes from somewhere, and most of these soldiers and in- 
dustrial workers represent a reduction of population, ener- 
gies and resources in some one of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of smaller communities which constitute America. 
This depreciation of Christian resources comes on top of 
the long-time drainage away of strength from rural 
America which has left tens of thousands of churches 
stranded on virtually sub-standard levels. Many rural 
ministers say that their people are going, going, gone; and 
their salaries reduced to a point which they can no longer 
endure. It will be only a natural resistance to a lowered 
standard of living if the denominations prove more willing 
to consolidate, federate or organize into interdenomina- 
tional larger parishes increasing numbers of marginal 
churches which are being drained to the point of total 
exhaustion. Nothing which can happen to a community 
is so fatal as that depletion of biological stock which comes 
when most of the young and energetic population, es- 
pecially its men, is gone. Under this desperate compul- 
sion the Church must unify its local forces or face in- 
stitutional extinction on a large scale. 

(S$) Nothing pulls harder at the heart-strings than the 
plight of the churches of the people who came here from 
the defeated and broken nations who are our allies in 
war. Surely here are smitten peoples who have borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, whose continued resistance 
under the yoke of tyranny immobilizes whole armies of 
enemy soldiers and contributes to victory more than the 
winning of many battles. American churches originating 
in these nations, up to the moment of war, were in large 
measure guided and supported by the churches of their 
home lands. These are now left struggling in our midst 
under the necessity of maintaining themselves by their 
own efforts. The native lands of almost every one of 
the Eastern Orthodox churches have suffered the very 
extremity of war ravage. Many of these Orthodox groups, 
as represented by the churches in lands of their origins, 
have long been active in the ecumenical movement. They 
now present—with all the churches whose home lands are 
victims of conquest—an unusual claim upon the heart and 
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conscience of the American Church, which must now en- 
large the circle of its codperative understandings and fel- 
lowship so as to include them, as well as joint support of 
the many Christian missions throughout the world that 
are left orphaned by the war. 

Here then are points—and the number might be 
greatly extended—at which the pressure of the emergency 
calls for common outlooks and united effort, and which 
compensate, in part, for the breaches suffered by the 
movement for unity at other points. It is by no means 
argued that the most generous piece-meal response to 
these pressures would add up to a version of the unity of 
the Church at all commensurate with the desperate crisis 
of the nation and the world. Nevertheless, taken together, 
they unquestionably look toward a larger and _ better 
realization of codperative Christianity in the United States 
and go a substantial distance toward the comprehensive 
rechurching of the nation necessary to match the revolu- 
tionary changes now under way and the permanent shifts 
in our national ways of life. 

But do not these reinforced pressures mean even more 
than this? The ethical reality of the Church—in contrast 
with its organizational life—largely consists in its re- 
sponsiveness to the pressures of events seen as the pro- 
vidential leadership of God. Such responses are not the 
last word of ecumenical achievement. There is still 
needed—and how gravely—a pure expression of our sense 
of unity in Christ overtopping all external conditions. 
But divine leadership does not confront us with issues in 
the pure form in which we would like to face them. Army 
ecumenicity for example—at least in the view of the pres- 
ent writer—leaves a good deal to be desired. Yet in the 
last analysis the test of Christian fidelity, and of dis- 
criminating obedience to the leadings of the Spirit, may 
be found in learning how to interpret circumstances as 
the revelation of the will of God. By this test the war 
should and must produce a more united Church. 

H. Paut Douctass. 


Dr. Keller Preaches to Prisoners 

Dr. Adolph Keller, who is about to return to his home 
in Geneva, Switzerland, recently preached to German 
prisoners of war in this country in their own language. 
His visit was sponsored by the Ecumenical Commis- 
sion for Chaplaincy Service to Prisoners of War, which 
assists in the provision of such service in all countries 
which have subscribed to the Geneva Convention, includ- 
ing Germany. A report has recently been received from 
another Swiss pastor who had visited British, French 
and Polish prisoners in Germany. Materials for the 
sacrament, Scriptures, hymn books and theological and 
devotional literature are provided for prisoners there and 
for German prisoners in the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. Similar supplies are en route to American 
prisoners in Japanese camps. 
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On Being a Chaplain 


By CHAPLAIN Cart KNupsEN, U.S.N.R. 


is astounded to find that men whom he would never 
expect in his parsonage on any religious errand come 
to him to seek instruction in the fundamentals of religion. 

Three sailors came into a chaplain’s office and startled 
him with a request “Could we have a prayer with you 
before we go to sea?”’ He took them to the beautiful Sta- 
tion Chapel. There he donned his pulpit gown, switched 
on the altar lights, had them kneel before the cross and 
offered as earnest a prayer as he could remember. 

“Tsn’t it strange?” said one of them afterwards. “At 
home we could not have been driven to a prayer meeting 
with a shotgun. The trouble was that we did not know 
what life was all about. We were running in neutral. But 
here religion seems so natural. We need it.” 

A casual observer might easily argue that a chaplain 
in the Navy is a jack of all trades and master of none. His 
office hours, usually from 8:30 until about 4:45, are or- 
dinarily consumed with an astonishing variety of details. 
In the course of a day upwards of a hundred men may 
appear in his office. Some bring checks to be endorsed or 
valuables to be deposited in the safe. Others seek informa- 
tion regarding trade schools. A great many have family 
problems requiring not only advice but considerable fol- 
low-up activity. Some plead for the chaplain’s interven- 
tion in their behalf so that they may secure “leaves’’ to 
visit the bedsides of afflicted relatives. Many request re- 
ligious literature. A few may seek advice regarding ad- 
justments to their discipline, their officers, or their ship- 
mates, and still others request baptism, communion, or 
prayer before they go to sea. 

Besides interviews the Chaplain discharges other re- 
sponsibilities. For instance, chaplains may be required to 
supervise the station libraries, have charge of the govern- 
ment insurance office, edit the station paper, and admin- 
ister Navy Relief. In addition there are hundreds of 
weddings to be performed and divine services to be con- 
ducted. 

Where is the spiritual opportunity in all this conglom- 
eration of detail? Certainly not in the production of 
masterpiece literary sermons. A chaplain has little or no 
time to examine Hebrew roots, to wrestle with Calvin’s 
“Institutes,” to “unscroot the inscrutable.” He is thankful 
for all the study hours he may have invested in theology, 
philosophy and exegesis in years gone by and for all the 
sermon notes he may have hastily packed when he was 
ordered to duty. He jots down sermon thoughts between 
office interviews or in his late evening hours. His con- 
gregations do not demand rhetoric. 


F ROM the first day a new chaplain is in service he 


They urgently re- 


quire an introduction to the great resources for cour- 
age, hope and faith. 


The chaplain who is fitted for his calling looks upon his 
many jobs not as chores to be done in routine fashion, but 
as so many open doors to the hearts of heroic men. A 
chaplain does more than merely endorse a check without 
even glancing at the owner. A real chaplain quickly 
breaks the icy formality which his officer’s braid at first 
induces and says, “Well, how do you like the Navy? 
Where is your home town? What church do you attend? 
Sit down a while and make yourself at home. Have you 
received one of our Testaments?” 


The busy Drill Chief might have to tell a recruit in one 
short sentence that he has no chance for a leave to see his 
mother. The chaplain may break the same news in such 
a manner that when the homesick youth departs he says, 
“Thanks, Chaplain, I feel a lot better anyway.” 


One day in a chaplain’s diary may include more heart- 
rending and critical situations than he would expect to 
meet in ten or twelve weeks of his civilian ministry. 


A mother of an eighteen-year-old seaman has driven her 
1936 Ford from Illinois, more than a thousand miles, for ~ 
a last visit before he goes to sea. She arrives only to find 
that he has gone. 


A Navy widow is penniless and wants to know how to 
arrange for her pension and other allowances. 


A youth who has received an ineptitude discharge for 
emotional instability is afraid to go home “in disgrace.” 

A young husband, about to report to his ship, learns 
that he is to be a father and that his wife is on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown because of his departure. 

A seventeen-year-old lad who shows all the evidences 
of excellent home training and Christian idealism is con- 
fined for over-leave. 

A sailor at the hospital is critically ill with spinal menin- 
gitis. 

On that day the Chaplain brought all the consolation he 
could to the mother of the lad who had gone to sea. 

He advised the Navy widow as to the correct procedure. 

He heard the story of the youth with the ineptitude dis- 
charge—the story of a boy who had no home to which he 
could return and who had learned to love the Navy. The 
Chaplain wrote to the former employer of the young man 
to explain the honorable nature of the discharge and to 
plead for his reinstatement. He corresponded with the 
lad’s pastor to explain what might be done in his behalf. 

He arranged for a 48-hour leave for the prospective 
father. 
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He counselled with the boy who was learning that he 
Must be punctual. 

He sent messages to the seaman who was critically ill. 
Other duties that day included a Lenten Communion Serv- 
ice at 6:15 A.M., and a church party in the evening. 

A chaplain may in a sense be a “‘jack of all trades.” But 
no one has a better opportunity to be master of the fine art 
of Christian friendship. His own spiritual resources will 
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determine to what extent his many very human contacts. 
are utilized in the interest of Christian influence. 


(Abbreviated from an article in the Seminar Quarterly, published: 
by the Congregational Christian Commission on Evangelism and: 
the Devotional Life.) 


(The opinions expressed in this article are those of the writer: 
only and do not necessarily reflect the point of view of any other 
persons in the United States Navy.) 


Important Business for Biennial Meeting 


ECAUSE of the indefinite postponement of the 

World Christian Mission Convocation which had 

planned to meet at Cleveland during the first week 
of December, the Biennial Meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil has been changed from Columbus, October 27-30, to 
Cleveland, December 8-12. Several other interdenomina- 
tional agencies will hold their annual meetings at Cleve- 
land just before this period and remain to participate in 
joint sessions with the Federal Council on the 8th, 9th and 
10th for the purpose of dealing with common responsi- 
bilities. 

The Foreign Missions Conference, the Home Missions 
Council and the United Stewardship Council will hold 
their regular annual meetings on Monday, December 7, 
immediately preceding the joint sessions, and the United 
Council of Church Women will hold its first assembly on 
December 5. The Missionary Education Movement and 
the Council of Church Boards of Education will also be 
meeting at Cleveland as well as several committees of 
the International Council of Religious Education. Thus 
these national codperative agencies of American Prot- 
estantism will be able to make comprehensive plans for 
the coordination of their work in the face of the war 
situation. 

These agencies will consider jointly and separately the 
proposal, resulting from several years of study and con- 
ference, for their closer organic unification: A joint com- 
mittee will report a plan which, if approved by the agen- 
cies, will then be submitted to the national judicatories of 
the various denominations, with which the final decision 
rests. 

Among other matters to receive major consideration in 
the joint sessions will be the war emergency responsi- 
bilities of the churches in serving the men in the armed 
forces, providing a more adequate ministry in camp and 
defense communities, resettling American-born Japanese 
evacuees, raising funds for foreign relief and preparing 
for post-war reconstruction and the building of a better 
world order. Special attention will be devoted to the 
problem of race relations in the world community and in 
this country, as it directly concerns the churches. 

The policy and program of the Federal Council will 
be formulated in its own separate business sessions after 


the joint sessions with other agencies have been concluded. 
A special committee under the chairmanship of Professor 
John Bennett of the Pacific School of Religion is prepar- 
ing the biennial report on The State of the Church, which 
has been a feature of recent Biennial Meetings. 

President Luther A. Weigle and Vice-President Albert 
E. Day will preside at the Federal Council’s meeting. 
Voting members are those elected by the constituent 
churches to represent them. Members of departments and 
commissions have been invited to attend to participate 
in discussions, but without the privilege of voting. 


Labor Sunday Observances 

Among the many Labor Sunday observances throughout 
the country there is space to report only two of the unique 
programs. The Syracuse Council of Churches initiated a 
public religious service held in the Thornden Park Amphi- 
theater, Syracuse, N. Y., on the afternoon of Sunday, 
September 6. The American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations of Syracuse co- 
operated. A sacred concert by the American Legion Band. 
preceded the ceremonies. Other organizations partici- 
pating in the service were the Knights of Columbus, 
Knights of St. John, Council of Jewish Women, Christian 
Endeavor, Girl and Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls and others. 
The Mayor delivered an address of welcome with re- 
sponses by labor and church representatives. The prin-- 
cipal address was made by Father John P. Boland, Di- 
rector of the New York State Labor Relations Board and 
the Benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. S. Burman 
Long, Chairman of the Committee of Industrial Relations. 
of the Syracuse Council of Churches. This public gather- 
ing was an impressive demonstration of community un- 
derstanding under religious auspices. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the Council of Churches observed 
Labor Sunday with two broadcasts under the auspices of 
the Industrial Relations Department. In addition to: 
Rey. Harold L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee, and 
Dr. Arthur R. Siebens, Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, others who took part in the broadcasts 
represented the A.F. of L., C.1.0., employers, and the city 
Industrial Relations Commission which has done so much 
to mediate labor disputes in Toledo for the past few years. 
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Camp Seminars on Counseling 


E HAVE been much impressed, following our re- 

\ \ cent seminar,” writes an Army chaplain, “with 

the additional codperation that we receive from 
everyone connected with the hospital, and especially the 
requests for the chaplain to help in certain cases where 
religious guidance might be of value.” This kind of 
comment has followed every one of the seminars held at 
Army and Navy posts this past summer under the joint 
auspices of the Commission on Religion and Health, the 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, and 
the chaplains at each post. 

These seminars are indebted to the Christian Mission; 
for they were first held at two Army camps in connec- 
tion with a Christian Mission program. Although this 
codperation will continue where practicable, it is often 
possible to have a seminar at a camp where a larger pro- 
gram would be out of the question. Early in the summer, 
through the courtesy of the Chief of Chaplains of the 
Army and the head of the Chaplains’ Division of the 
Navy, it became possible to offer this service to groups 
of chaplains at any post within the continental United 
States. 

Seven seminars have been held to date, some in camps 
with a large number of chaplains, and others with as few 
as eight or ten. 
rounding communities have been invited to participate. 

It is estimated that up to 75 per cent of the activity 
of the chaplains is work with individuals—pastoral 
counseling, ministry to the sick, and the like. Yet it is 
in this very area that many ministers feel that their 
training has been least adequate. Chaplains do report 
meeting some new kinds of problems, but much more 
that they have problems of individuals thrust upon them 
with a frequency and intensity which differs from parish 
experience. In any case, they report wanting help in the 
matter of their understanding and skill in counseling. 

The essential part of the program is the sending of a 
well-qualified leader to a post, letting him sit down quietly 
for eight or ten hours over a period of days with the whole 
chaplains’ group, discussing the practical problems of in- 
dividuals and the resources the religious worker has 
for help in their solution. Discussion is practical, centers 
on specific situations. One post chaplain wrote, follow- 
ing a seminar, “I do not now recall that I have ever been 
so favorably impressed by the value of such instruction 
to Army chaplains.” 

Also included is a program designed to reach physi- 
cians, nurses, and others engaged in the great “health” 
professions or work, that is, those most concerned with 
the probiems of individuals and therefore most likely to 


At some of them ministers from sur- 


be codperating in a special way with religious workers. 
These meetings are arranged in accordance with the 
specific situation on each post. Sometimes physicians 
and chaplains meet together; sometimes, not. The com- 
ment of a Service Command chaplain is encouraging at 
this point, “The fact that every medical officer not on 
duty, including the Commanding Officer of the hospital, 
was present and received most favorably what was said, 
is a high tribute.” 


Anything which increases the understanding and 
specific codperation between medical and religious work- 
ers brings real dividends to those who are served, in this 
case the men in the service. The seminars seem to have 
promoted this at both ends, not only helping the “health” 
people to understand what religious workers could do in 
cooperation with them, but also aiding chaplains to 
understand the resources of the doctors and nurses. One 
chaplain described the seminar as “a great help to the 
chaplains and particularly in their relationship to hospital 
work.” 


The seminar leader has on occasion met with groups 
of Red Cross workers, workers at the Reception Center, 
and hospital orderlies, as well as with doctors and nurses. 

The key to the success of this program lies, of course, 
in the leaders. Fortunately the Commission on Religion 
and Health has built up over the past four years valu- 
able contacts with the best-qualified people throughout 
the country. Invariably they have been interested in 
this program of Camp Seminars and have been willing 
to contribute their time. 


Among the distinguished leaders who have conducted 
seminars to date are: Russell L. Dicks, Minister of the 
Highland Park Methodist Church, Dallas; Otis R. Rice, 
Rector of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York; Carroll A. 
Wise, Chaplain of the Worcester State Hospital; Donald 
C. Beatty, Chaplain of the Elgin State Hospital; Charles 
T. Holman, of the University of Chicago’s Divinity 
School; and Ralph D. Bonacker, Chaplain of the New 
York State Training School for Boys, and formerly of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 


Plans for the next few months will involve offering this 
service mainly in the southeastern and southwestern re- 
gions of the country. In Texas the cooperation of the 
Hogg Foundation at the University of Texas has been 
secured, and its help and guidance will be utilized in 
connection with all seminars at Texas posts. Dr. Robert 
L. Sutherland is the Foundation’s Director. 


As an adjunct to this program some publications are 
contemplated which will be of value both to chaplains 
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and to parish ministers. The first will be a pamphlet 
entitled “The Ministry of Listening,” written by Russell 
L. Dicks. It will be available within a few weeks and 
will be announced in these columns. Advance orders, at 
ten cents a single copy, are being received. Its intro- 
duction has been written jointly by Bishop Adna 
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Wright Leonard, Chairman, and S. Arthur Devan, Di- 
rector, of the General Commission on Army and Navy, 
Chaplains; and by Howard Chandler Robbins, Chairman, 
and Seward Hiltner, Executive Secretary, of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health. 

SEWARD HILTNER 


Expansion of the United Church Canvass 


United Church Canvass is increasing daily, accord- 

ing to Dr. Earl F. Adams, Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee. Leaders in many fields of endeavor 
have accepted membership on the Sponsors’ Committee 
and have endorsed the aims of the Canvass. The scope 
of the appeal has now been enlarged to include not only 
the support of regular church activities, but also the war- 
_time emergency service and relief enterprises of the 
churches. 

Fifteen communions and creeds, Christian and Jewish, 
are represented in the Canvass, which will make its 
initial appeal to the communities of the nation in two 
periods—Novembber 15 to December 8 and February 
21 to March 14. More than a hundred inquiries regard- 
ing the Canvass have been made at the national head- 
quarters, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, and an untab- 
ulated number of churches have written to their denom- 
inational centers. 

“We are fortunate in getting the active interest of 
leaders in the advertising, radio and public relations 
field, who are devoting many days in devising a program 
which will focus the attention of the nation with a mass 
impact which will benefit the local united efforts,” Dr. 
Adams said. “Stanley Resor, President of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, one of the leaders in the adver- 
tising field, is assisting through his organization in the 
development of a comprehensive program of publicity 
and advertising. Mr. Resor is wholeheartedly behind 
the Canvass and all of us are the beneficiaries of his 
talents and experience. 

“On matters of radio another busy executive, Niles 
Trammell, President of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is finding time to line up network programs and 
features to carry our story over the air waves. Henry 
Luce, editor of Time-Life-Fortune, is counseling us on 
our publicity plans. Jesse Butcher, who is serving as 
publicity executive, is developing an over-all schedule of 
newspaper and magazine releases which will flow to the 
press and periodicals during the two periods.” 

Word will be released in the near future on further 
plans as well as new additions to the Sponsors’ Commit- 
tee. Charles E. Wilson, President of General Electric 
Company, is chairman of this Committee and some of 


[ ties c among the churches of the nation in the 


the recent additions include William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
Mr. Trammell, Chairman of the Radio Committee. 


Mr. Fortson in the Navy 


John L. Fortson, for the last two years Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Public Relations, en- 
listed in the Navy and reported to the training school at 
Newport, R. I., on September 10. Just before entering the 
service, Mr. Fortson completed the manuscript of a hand- 
book on public relations for the local church. It will soon 
be published under the title “How to Make Friends for 
Your Church.” 

When he joined the staff of the Council, Mr. Fortson’s 


first task was to direct the publicity of the National Chris- 


tian Mission. In that work and in many other subsequent 
tasks he has contributed greatly to the mutual under- 
standing of the churches and the press and radio. Through 
his efforts the secular papers have come to have a more 
sympathetic understanding of the interests of the churches. 
One evidence of his influence was the enthusiastic interest 
aroused by his address recently before the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council, the 
Public Relations Commission and his staff colleagues and 
many friends have by resolution and personal demonstra- 
tion indicated that they will follow him into the national 
service with their prayers and interest. 


A Prize Offer 


Religion in Life, a Christian Quarterly, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, announces a prize offer for the purpose 
of giving wide circulation to the contributions made be- 
fore ministerial associations and clubs which meet regu- 
larly. The total award will be $300, divided into four 
equal prizes which will be given for the four papers which 
are adjudged to be the best of those read before ministerial 
associations and clubs between September 1, 1942 and 
June 1, 1943. 

An announcement may be had on application to the 
periodical at the address given above. 
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An Experiment in Creating Goodwill 


The Committee on Industrial Relations of the Michi- 
gan Council of Churches with Owen Geer of Dearborn as 
chairman, held a two-day planning conference in the fall 
of 1941 at a cottage at Cascade, with James Myers of the 
Federal Council. Out of this grew a plan of action in- 
cluding a two-day summer conference between church, 
labor and farm representatives. The Committee on Town 
and Rural Church shared in sponsoring the conference. 

The purpose of the conference was stated in the an- 
nouncement as follows: To indicate the necessity of using 
Christian ways of resolving differences between individuals 
and groups; to explore possibilities of Christian methods 
of reconciliation in specific problems, and to furnish chan- 
nels of understanding between significant groups in our 
democracy today. 

The attendance was 33, 6 representing the Church, 3 
education, 8 the farmers, and 16 labor. The labor groups 
included representatives of A.F. of L., C.1.0., U.A.W. and 
Christian Labor Unions. The democratic roundtable dis- 
cussion method was employed, with 6 discussion periods, 
totaling about 12 hours Short devotional services were 
held at most of the discussion periods. 

Topics of Discussion Included: (1) Functions of or- 
ganizations represented, (2) Problems of conflict between 
farmer and labor organizations, (3) Questions and an- 
swers on activities and organizations of farmer and labor 
groups, (4) Attitude of farmer and labor groups toward 


the Church, (5) What the Church can do to serve farmer: 


and labor groups better, (6) How to improve the rela- 
tionships among the labor organizations, between the 
farmer and labor groups, among all the occupational 
groups, and (7) the bases of a just and durable peace. 

It proved extremely enlightening to each group to hear 
at first hand the problems of the others. Many prejudices 
were cleared up and ground laid for better understanding. 
It was voted to urge the churches to continue calling to- 
gether representatives of occupational groups in this kind 
of ministry of reconciliation. 

It was pointed out that it is essential to bring groups 
together under the high idealism of Christian principles, 
necessary to reduce the conflicts. 

Another conference is to be held next year, with rep- 
resentative Negroes, editors, business men and manufac- 
turers invited. The State Council of Churches was asked 
to set up a speakers’ bureau or exchange and then notify 
all groups concerned of speakers who would be avail- 
able for various groups. It was understood that careful 
selection of such speakers is very essential. 

City and county councils of churches will be urged to 
set up similar local groups for conferences and discussions 
of conflicting interests. First steps for one such conference 
have already been taken. Rev. J. Burt Bouwman, executive 
secretary of the State Council of Churches is to call a 
state meeting of labor, farm, and industrial leaders shortly 
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for clearance, development of plans, and correlation of 


- effort. 


White-Coated Ministers 


Two recent articles in popular magazines of nation- 
wide circulation indicate the increased public interest 
in what religion can do for the sick and for health 
through its ministers. 

“Clergyman in White,” by Edith M. Stern, describes 
the work of Rev. Otis R. Rice, Rector of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York. It appeared in Coronet Magazine for 
September, and reprints are available from the Commis- 
sion on Religion and Health, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, at five cents each. 

“Tf you have ever been hospitalized,” the author writes, 
“You know the emotional upsets that come with even a 
brief illness. Feelings of strangeness, loneliness and 
boredom. Fear that you may die. Worry whether your 
job will be waiting for you when you get out or how the 
children are getting along without you. You need cheer- 
ing up, bolstering: you want to explode to somebody.” 

Describing the St. Luke’s program and pointing out 
that other hospitals have developed their chaplaincy 
service along similar lines, Mrs. Stern concludes that even 
very small hospitals can organize religious ministry so 
that all patients may have it when it is needed. The 
point, she writes, is “not to supersede physicians and psy; 
chiatrists—Chaplain Rice never in the slightest degree 
impinges upon their. provinces—but to codperate with 
those specialists by giving a perspective on those questions 
about fundamentals which come even to skeptics in times 
of pain or crisis.” 

“Ministers in White,” by Parker Morell, concerns the 
program of supervised clinical training for ministers and 
theological students being carried on in several general 
and mental hospitals and penal institutions. It appeared 
in The Saturday Evening Post for July 25. 

Reporting the origin and development of this move- 
ment, the author pays tribute to Anton T. Boisen, min- 


: 


ister, and William A. Bryan, psychiatrist, who joined in ~ 


founding it at the Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital in 


1925. He reports the formation of the Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Students in 1930. More 


than 600 students have had training under its auspices. 
Giving helpful illustrations of what the students learn, 


; 
; 


the author points out how they learn “their major role 


is preventive.” He adds, “It is not their business to be 
pseudo-psychiatrists, amateur social-service workers, or 


even religious first-aid administrators, and they are well 


aware of this.” 


The minister having such training learns how to meet 


and deal with people. The author concludes, “If a 
clergyman is truly to be a man of God, today’s theo- 
logians feel, he must first be a. man of men. And 
clinical training seems to be the best way to teach him.” 


: 
i 
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Harvest Festivals 

Pointing out that “no worship can, without losing vi- 
tality, remove itself from the ordinary pursuits in which 
men are engaged, particularly with the basic occupations, 
such as agriculture,” the Committee on Town and Country 
of the Home Missions Council and the Federal Council 
of Churches has issued a special order of service and a 
leaflet of suggestions for the celebration of a Harvest 
Festival in city and country churches this year. The an- 
nouncement was made by Benson Y. Landis, Secretary of 
the Town and Country Committee. 

This interdenominational movement to stimulate wider 
interest in the spiritual significance of the harvest was 
recently initiated by a committee of which the chairman 
was Dr. Mark Rich of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. 

The special order of service for 1942, now available at 
very low cost for wide use in churches, is based in large 
part on the historic Moravian litany for a harvest festival. 
An inquiry made of local churches reveals that special 
harvest services are held on Sundays from early August 
until the end of November, the latter being combined 
with the national Thanksgiving holiday. Separate har- 
vest services are the rule in many churches rather than 
combination with Thanksgiving Day celebrations. 

Emphasis was placed on the fact that city as well as 

- country churches can appropriately observe the day, as 
evidenced by the annual observance of harvest festival 
by large downtown churches in New York. 

Single copies of the Order of Service for a Harvest Fes- 
tival will be mailed for 3 cents each, and rates will be 
quoted on quantities, from the office of the Home Missions 
Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Dr. Cavert in Europe 

The General Secretary of the Federal Council, Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, is on a brief journey to Geneva, 
Switzerland. He has gone for the purpose of conference 
with such leaders of the churches of Europe as are avail- 
able and with officers of the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. He left New York in early 
September. 


Fromthe Womans Press 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 
A. Maude Royden 
$1.50 


A book of day-by-day readings selected by Daisy Dobson from 
the writings and sermons of Dr. Royden. An appropriate gift 
book for Christmas. 


ONE PEOPLE AMONG MANY 
Ethel Cutler 


$1.50 
A study of phe -snecicut Hebrews and their neighbors by the 


author of ONE PROPHET—AND ANOTHER. Both books are 
significant in an interpretation of life today. 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Japanese-Americans to Be Resettled 

A special committee to assist the churches and repre- 
sent them in the resettlement of Japanese-Americans who 
are now in the relocation centers is being set up under 
the Commission on Aliens and Prisoners of War. The 
War. Relocation Authority is resettling individuals and 
small groups in communities where employment is 
guaranteed and where the people of the community are 
prepared to receive the Japanese and to facilitate their 
making a living and participating normally in community 
life. 

For the present most of the resettlement will be in the 
territory between the Western and the Eastern Military 
Areas, that is, roughly between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Appalachians. It is not intended that large 
groups shall be settled in any given state or city. 

The War Relocation Authority is especially eager to 
resettle the younger generation between the ages of 18 
and 30. Those who will be released from the relocation 
centers will all have been carefully investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and recommended by 
the War Relocation Authority as being beyond suspicion 
in their loyalty to America and as having capacity to 
fulfill the requirements of the employment offered. They 
are all well adjusted to American life and, of course, 
speak English fluently. Requests are already being re- 
ceived from numerous cities for those with various pro- 
fessional qualifications as well as for agricultural and 
other types of labor. 

When these Japanese-Americans leave the relocation 
centers to accept employment under this plan, they will 
again have the freedom of normal citizenship which has 
been denied them under the exigencies of the war situa- 
tion, 

It is assumed that in many communities it will be the 
people in the churches who will be most concerned to 
assist the War Relocation Authority in the carrying out 
of this task. Inquiries should be directed to the Secre- 
tary for Japanese Resettlement, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

It is important that standard rates and conditions of 
employment be observed. This is required by the War 
Relocation Authority and is of concern to the churches. 
Local groups which are prepared to assist in the resettle- 
ment program should also make quiet and careful in- 
quiry concerning the reaction of other community lead- 
ers, making clear that no large influx is proposed. Every- 
one concerned is eager to preclude misapprehensions 
which might give rise to dissension. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 


Sunday School Literature 
following the Int. Uniform Lesson Topics 


HELPS FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Sample pack on application by Sunday School Officials. Address 


UNIoN GospeL Press, Box 6059, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 
A Religious Book Club Choice 


“The book is a standard authority on the facts 
and phases of a religious phenomenon, at once 
bewildering in its variety and universal in its sig- 
nificance. It is written simply but with a wealth of 
matured knowledge.” — N. Y. Times 


RELIGION 
IN 

COLONIAL | 

AMERICA 


é 
: 
: 
é 


William Warren Sweet 


“A volume which delves deeply into 
the religious origins of America and gives a 
thoroughly historical and objective treat- 
ment of the moral and spiritual forces that 
shared in the making of the nation.” 


— Religious Book Club Bulletin 
$3.00 


INVITATION TO 
PILGRIMAGE 


by 
John Baillie 


A book especially directed at people who 
feel they are outside the church because they can- 
not go all, or any part, of the way with its principles 
and beliefs. It is written simply, attractively and 
convincingly. $1.50 


THE SERVANT 
OF THE WORD 


by 
Herbert H. Farmer 


A book of real and lasting value to all minis- 
ters on the importance and potency of the spoken 
word and how the minister should realize the 
essential part preaching plays in the Christian 
faith. ° $1.50 

AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


_CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Daily Radio Programs 


The following program of regular broadcasts, sponsored 
by the Federal Council in codperation with the networks, 
goes into effect on October 1— 


PRESENTATIONS OF THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Company WEAF anp Rrep NETWORK 
Sundays—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman in “National Radio 

Pulpit” 10:00 to 10:30 A. M. 
Saturdays—Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk in “Religion in the 
News” 6:30 to 6:45 P. M. 


PRESENTATIONS OF THE BLUE NETWORK, COMPANY, 
Inc., WJZ anp BLuE Network, INc. 
Sundays—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in “National 
Vespers” 4:00 to 4:30 P. M. 

Mondays—Dxr. Joseph R. Sizoo in ‘‘Religion and the New 
World” 1:30 to 1:45 P. M. 

Tuesdays—Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell in “Our Spiritual 
Life.” 1:330'to. 1:45 P2M: ; 

Wednesdays—Dr. Mark A. Dawber, in “Frontiers of 
American Life” 1:30 to 1:45 P. M. 

Thursdays—Dr. Francis C. Stifler in “Every Man’s 
Book” 1:30 to 1:45 P. M. 

Fridays—Dr. Alvin E. Magary in “Common Sense and 
Sentiment” 1:30 to 1:45 P. M. 


All programs are broadcast on Eastern War Time. 


A CHRISTIAN BASIS 
for the 
PostT-WAR WORLD 


By Ten Leading English Christians 


Headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and ten leading 
English writers, the five economic standards affirmed by the 
Oxford World Conference of 1937, and the five peace points 
set forth by the Roman Pontiff—are freely discussed. A 
guide for all American Christians to the present and future 
thought on the problems of “the Peace.” 

Price, $1.03, postpaid. Now Ready 


WARTIME PILGRIMAGE 


An American View of Britain in 1942 
By Clifford P. Morehouse 


A recording of religious and social conditions in England— 
a study made by the author while there as one of four to 
represent American Churches at the enthronement of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Personal interviews with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Cardinal Hinsley, Dr. 
J. S. Whale, President Benes of Czechoslovakia, etc. Dr. 
Leiper’s notes were made available to Mr. Morehouse for 
use in preparing this vivid story. 


Price, $2.06, postpaid. Ready, November, 1942 


Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14. 41st St., New York City 
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News of State and Local Cooperation: 


The Kansas City Council 
of Churches Looks Ahead 


At a recent meeting of the Kansas City 
Council of Churches plans for the enlarge- 
ment and the strengthening of its program 
were considered, and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“Cooperative Protestantism in the United 
States has at this hour an unprecedented 
responsibility and opportunity. ... War 
is presenting tasks to the various com- 
munions which are too great for our sep- 
arate resources and is making imperative 
united efforts. Our Kansas City Council of 
Churches has been for some time steadily 
expanding its work so that now we are 
embarrassed by the very success and oppor- 
tunity of our cooperative enterprises. No 
less than eighteen commissions and com- 
mittees are now active in various realms of 
interdenominational co6peration, each with 
enlarging possibilities and achievements.... 
In order to give these commissions sufficient 
office and stenographic assistance, and to 
provide executive guidance, we must add 
considerably to the financial support of the 
Council. . . . The development of our work 
is in large measure due to the tactful, far- 


sighted and effective leadership of our Gen- 
eral Secretary, Dr. J. W. McDonald, who 
has served our Council in that capacity for 
seven years. We realize with reluctance 
that Dr. McDonald is coming to the age 
when the increasing burden is too heavy 
for him even with the physical and mental 
vigor he has retained. 

“Dr. McDonald joins with the Cabinet 
of the Council of Churches in suggesting 
that the Executive Committee raise a com- 
mittee of about seven persons, to include 
representatives of various communions, both 
ministers and laymen, who are commis- 
sioned to begin at once a search for the 
best qualified and most outstanding man 
available as our General Secretary. 

“We suggest that the Executive Com- 
mittee ask Dr. McDonald to continue as 
General Secretary until a new General 
Secretary can be secured, and we express 
our confidence and pledge our support 
during such time as he continues our 
leader.” 


Rochester to Hold Second 
Annual Hymn Festival 


The Federation of Churches of Rochester 


and Vicinity will hold the Second Annual 
Hymn Festival on the First Sunday in 
Advent, November 29, at 5 p.m., in a down- 
town church. The purpose is two-fold: 
first, to experience the thrill of group wor- 
ship through the use of a considerable 
number of great hymns and Scripture by a 
large congregation; second, to furnish an 
incentive and a climax for the frequent use 
and possible memorization, between now 
and November 29, of selected hymns and 
Scripture in regular church services and 
programs. 


Annual “Federation Day” 


The annual “Federation Day” program 
of the Cleveland Council of Church Women 
has been planned for Monday, October 19, 
in the First Methodist Church. The theme 
announced by Mrs. Herman A. Klahr and 
Mrs. V. H. Cookson, Chairmen, is “Chris- 
tian Women in a World at War.” Worship 
at 10:15 a.m. will be followed by depart- 
mental seminars and a fellowship luncheon. 
Mrs. James D. Wyker of North Jackson, 
first vice-president of the Ohio Christian 
Women’s Missionary Society, will speak at 
2 p.m. on the conference theme. 


“Dr. Macfarland gives the heart of the author's messages.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


A DIGEST OF CHRISTIAN THINKING 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D.D. 
Sec.-Emer. Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Harris Franklin Rall, Garret Biblical Institute, says: “A wide knowledge of the literature of religion in every 
field, an extended acquaintance with the movements of religious life, furnish Dr. Macfarland with an unusual 
equipment as a reviewer of current religious work.” 


LIFE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 


OUT OF THE BLITZ 


$1.50 


By ALFRED GRANT WALTON, D.D. 
Minister and NBC Radio Preacher 


Out of his unusual experience Dr. Walton presents a 
practical volume of self-help for all who are anxious to 
get ahead and achieve success. Ideal for group discus- 
sions in churches, Christian associations and parent- 
teacher meetings. $1.50 


PREACHING in the EARLY CHURCH 
By HUGH THOMSON KERR, D.D. 


Moore Lectures, San Francisco Theological Seminary 

An important book from the historical, homiletic, 
and Biblical point of view, one that should be in the 
hands of ministers as a help and inspiration to their 
preaching. $2.50 


By P. G. S. HOPWOOD 
(Sheffield, England) 


“A call to courage and faith. Beginning with the 
realm of a devastated Britain, Dr. Hopwood ends with 
a triumphant note—not just for military victory but of 
Christian faith.”—Charles S. Macfarland, D.D. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


JUNIOR SERMON STORIES 
By JACOB J. SESSLER, Ph.D. 


Dr. Sessler, one of ithe most successful preachers to 
young folks and author of “Junior Magic Sermon- 
Talks,” has a new volume of original stories, containing 
gems of moral and religious truth, suitable for young 
and plastic minds. $1.25 


SECOND LARGE EDITION IN PREPARATION 


I WAS IN HELL WITH NIEMOELLER 


By LEO STEIN 


Thomas Mann: “A strong book, appealing, fascinating and of great value.” ; 
“With complete self-effacement Leo Stein writes of his two years of suffering at the hands of the Nazis. 


Leo Stein did live in hell—with Niemoeller.”—Newscast. 


$2.50 


At All Bookstores 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Merger Completed in Kansas 


The merger of the Kansas Council of 
Churches and the Kansas Council of Chris- 
tian Education was completed at Newton, 
Kans., on June 17 when a new constitution 
was adopted and the following officers were 
elected: Rev. C. O. Bickel, President; Mr. 
O. A. Boyle, Vice-President; Rev. R. V. 
Kearns, Vice-President; Rev. Howard 
Hawarth, Secretary; Rev. John D. Zim- 
merman, Treasurer. Mr. J. R. Wonder, 
the Executive Secretary, resigned shortly 
after this meeting as he was called to a 
chaplaincy in the United States Army. The 
field work of the Council is to be carried 
on during the present emergency by an 
administrative staff made up largely of 
State Executive Secretaries. Dr. A. Walton 
Roth, Executive Secretary of the Synod of 
Kansas of the Presbyterian Church, is 
serving as Chairman. Mrs. J. R. Wonder 
has been retained as office secretary and 
the fall work of the Kansas Council is 
being carried on. 


Church of the Air 
for Children 


The Fairfield County (Conn.) Council 
of Churches and the Children’s Division of 
the New Haven Council of Churches 
jointly sponsored a “Church of the Air for 
Children” on Sunday mornings during July 
and August. These programs were broad- 
cast over WICC (600 kilocycles) from 
10:00 to 10:15 A.M. 


Kansas City Studies 
Bases of Peace 


Kansas City reports a remarkably suc- 
cessful series of seminars on “The Bases of 
a Just and Durable Peace.” These sem- 
inars were conducted on four consecutive 
Tuesday evenings, beginning on June 19. 
At the close of the seminar responsibility 
was distributed among influential leaders 


for following through in further plans. 
One group will endeavor to see that every 
organization in Kansas City, including the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, 
Women’s City Club, etc., considers this 
subject in its fall meetings. Another group 
will promote this study among business 
men, while a third approach will be made 
to the local churches and denominational 
agencies, assisting in making such study 
a part of their fall educational programs. 


Staff Changes: 


Rev. Kemper Grier McComb has been 
appointed to the general secretaryship of 
the newly merged “Church Federation of 
Dayton and Montgomery County,” Dayton, 
Ohio. Mr. McComb has served as pastor 
in Barrington, N.J., and Columbus, Ohio, 
and as supply pastor for several home 
missions churches in North Dakota. For 
the past eight years he was Professor of 
Bible and Religious Education in James- 
town College, Jamestown, N.D. He brings 
to his new work a rich background of 
experience in interdenominational service. 
From 1918 to 1923 he was Secretary of the 
Somerset County (N.J.) Council of Reli- 
gious Education and Secretary of the Essex 
County Council of Religious Education 
from 1923 to 1929. 


Mrs. Ercell McGuire, a young business 
woman of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has joined the 
Minneapolis Church Federation staff as 
assistant director of religious education, 
assisting with the work of the Weekday 
Church School and the other phases of the 
educational program of the Federation. 
Mrs. McGuire has had experience in a 
large church in Tulsa in children’s work 
as well as in young people’s leadership. 


The Evansville (Ind.) Council of 
Churches has appointed Rev. E. D. Riggs 
as its new executive secretary. Mr. Riggs 
has served as pastor of the Free Methodist 
Church in Boswell, Kokomo, and Evans- 


frightfulness of present civilization. 


Well Worth Consideration 
These Two Courses of Study 


OUR TIMES 
What Has the Bible to Say? 
By Dwight J. Bradley 


In helping to clarify religious ideas and concepts, these studies point out the 
basic truths and teachings in the Bible are just as relevant today as when written. 
Shows how Christians can become “more than conquerors” in the midst of the 


HOW WE GOT THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By Martin L. Goslin 
A fascinating study for high-school age groups which leads to understanding 


and appreciation of the way the books were selected and the time element which 
entered into the growth of the New Testament. 


50 cents. 


50 cents. 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ville, Indiana, and is still serving the church 
at Evansville while doing the Council work 
also. 


Announcement is made by the Weekday 
Church School Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches of the appoint- 
ment of Miss Eva I. Nelson as Supervising 
Teacher for Weekday Church Schools. Miss 
Nelson is a graduate (A.B. and M.A.) of 
Carleton College, Minnesota, and took the 
B.D. degree in the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. For three terms 
she served as a missionary of the Methodist 
Church in Singapore, and as a secretary of 
the Malaysia Commission on Religious 
Education. From 1929 to 1936 she was on 
the staff of the Minneapolis Church Fed- 
eration during which time she was a teacher 
and supervisor for the Minneapolis Week- 
day Church Schools, a teacher of classes in 
leadership training and a director of labora- 
tory schools. As a member of the Week- 
day Church School Professional Advisory 
Section of the International Council of 
Religious Education, Miss Nelson is in 
constant touch with the latest developments 
in this field. 


The Albany City Council of Religious 
Education has called Rev. John Kirby, Jr., 


to be the executive of its codperative pro-— 


gram of Christian education. Mr. Kirby 
comes to his new task from the pastorate. 


He is a graduate of Drew University, B.D.,. 


1940, and has engaged in post-graduate 
work on part-time since 1940 while serving 
as the student pastor of two Methodist 
churches in Southern New Jersey. He 
began his work in Albany on September 3. 


Maine Council of Churches 
Issues New Bulletin 


The first issue of the Maine Council’s 
new Ministers’ Bulletin will be mailed 
shortly to Maine clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. Rev. Percy L. Vernon, D.D., min- 
ister of the United Baptist Church in 
Lewiston and First Vice-President of the 
Maine Council of Churches, will edit this 
bulletin, planned to serve as a medium for 
exchange of news, book reviews and articles, 
and for fellowship between the Maine 
ministers, 


Niagara County 
Moves Forward 


Two new agencies of codperative en- 
deavor have been formed in Niagara 
County, N.Y., recently. A new district has 
been formed comprising the old districts 
numbers seven and eight. The County 
Sunday School Association is considering 
becoming a County Council of Churches. 
Mr. Richard Van Doren of Ransomville 
has been made the superintendent of the 
new district with Rev. Robert W. Packer 
and Mr. Norman Nelson as assistants. A 
Western Niagara Rural Fellowship has been 
organized with Rev. Robert W. Packer as 
president. 
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- Among the New hooks - 


“Faith Under Fire” 


By MicHarLt COLEMAN 


Scribner’s. $1.50 


Here is a book that is different. Michael 
Coleman, Acting Vicar of All Hallows 
Church, London, seeks to answer the ques- 
tions about Divine Providence, for himself 
as well as for his audiences, composed of 
Catholics, Anglicans, and agnostics, who 
sometimes heckle him in basement retreats, 
fire-stations, shelters, and crypt chapels. 
Mr. Coleman attempts to do this by ex- 
position and application of the Anglican 
creed and its symbols. Is God true; does 
He care and does He uphold His creatures? 
While All Hallows Church is in ruins, the 
author’s response is an unqualified Yes. 

Mr. Coleman begins with the question: 
“Does God really exist?” Through the 
fact of human personality he reaches the 
conclusion that God is a person, through 
both reason and faith together. But “Is 
God good?” and “Does He punish?” He 
has given man freedom to do good or ill. 
God does not punish; all “apparent pun- 
ishment” is the result of man’s breaking 
divine law. When man suffers through sin 
God suffers with him, as the mother does 
with her sinning children. 

In Christ God put Himself under His 
children’s temptations. The Virgin Birth 
was the only method God could have used. 
Christ showed man the true way of life. 
He zs God as well as man. As Father, God 
is creator and guide; as Son He shows man 
His redeeming love; as Holy Spirit He 
directs His creatures. 

In the author’s portrait of the life of 
Jesus he finds miracles just what man 
would look for in a Being of such spiritual 
power. In the Resurrection Jesus revealed 
“His Spirit or Personality” continuing its 
life. 

The Church, in its creed, seeks to assure 
the right teaching of its Founder’s faith. 
Its articles are “the gradually formed ex- 
pression of historic truth.’ The (Anglican) 
sacraments are “an outward visible pledge” 
of “an inward spiritual truth.” The “great 
Sacrament of Absolution” is a recognition 
of man’s need of an outward pledge of 
God’s forgiveness. In discussing matri- 
mony as a sacrament, Mr. Coleman does 
not believe that birth control detracts from 
the sanctity of matrimony, if “the motive is 


OUT-OF-PRINT 2nd Hard-to-Find 
; BOOKS supplied 
Also family and town histories, magazine 


back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 


guages. Send us your lists of wants—no 
obligation. We report promptly. Lower 
prices. 


Religious Books a Specialty 
(We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. B, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines 


unselfish.” The other Anglican sacraments 
are interpreted as symbols of spiritual 
realities. 

Prayer “is not just asking.’ However 


Christ did ask for release from the Cross. 
God answered Him by giving Him the 
power to see it through. God’s answer 
calls for man’s “listening”? The Church 
seeks the art of cultivated listening under 
all of life’s circumstances, as Jesus did in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mr. Coleman closes with “the Church 
in action.” It has been “too content with 
things as they are” and needs ‘“‘a kind of 
divine dynamic power.” “The loss of our 
churches” may bring us to know “the real 
Church” as “a way of life” outside its 
buildings. 

This volume, in its relative absence of 
dialectics and profundity, shows how simply 
the Christian faith needs to be interpreted 
to go as far as failing man can go in 
answering the life-questions which are 
meeting the tragic experience of Britain. 

Gree VE 


Christianity in Peril 
By Anprew R. OsBorn 


Oxford University Press. $2.00 


That a state of “unlimited spiritual emer- 
gency” exists everywhere today is the 
assumption on which this book is written. 
It is a realistic diagnosis of the present 
status of the Church and a proposal of 
changes that are demanded if the Church 
is to meet the crisis creditably. 

It is frankly admitted that the churches 
in their present form are “outmoded.” The 
old evangelism no longer exerts its mighty 
force, because of the weakening of faith in 
the fundamental Christian convictions. It 
is necessary for the Church to restate its 
creed in dynamic language of contemporary 
life. ‘The three basic convictions are held 
to be belief in God, belief in a redemptive 
process in history, centering in Jesus, and 
belief in a future life. Along with a 
reformulation of its creed must go a drastic 
reorganization, especially in its social action 
and its religious education. The policies 


of an isolated denominationalism must give 
way to a thoroughgoing cooperation. There 
is a danger, however, in assuming that 
church union would, in itself, be a solvent 
of present ills. Nevertheless, the organiza- 
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tion of the churches for a greater efficiency 
in program is a crying need. 

The argument, as a whole, combines theo- 
logical competence with good common 
sense and the practical point of view of a 
pastor. Among the many discussions of 
“what is wrong with the Church” this is 
one of the soundest. Se Mie: 


Conditions of Peace 


By Epwarp HaLitetr Carr 


Macmillan Co. $2.50 


Among the volumes dealing with post- 
war reconstruction this discussion by the 
professor of international law in the Uni- 
versity College of Wales is one of the best. 
Its recognition of the moral and spiritual 
factors in any enduring world order is one 
of its main characteristics. The essential 
nature of the present crisis, according to 
Professor Carr, is “neither military, nor 
political, nor economic, but moral.” “A 
new faith in a new moral purpose is 
required to reanimate our political and 
economic system” and to give more atten- 
tion to “obligations” than to “rights.” 

The first half of the book is concerned 
with the conditions which produced the 
war; the second half, with the applications 
of this analysis to the future. The author 
concludes that the things which the men of 
1919 hoped would bring peace—self-deter- 
mination, removal of trade barriers, dis- 
armament, and the readjustment of political 
boundaries—would no longer solve the 
problem, even if they could be universally 
secured. A “new kind of world” must be 
created in which “new loyalties” of a kind 
very different from those nurtured by 
nationalism must be developed. What we 
are now passing through is “the greatest 
revolution the world has seen since the fall 
of Rome” and no half-way measures will 
suffice. We must turn our backs on nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, laissez-faire, eco- 
nomic orthodoxy, and preoccupation with 
national independence. 

Since the author is an Englishman, he is 
primarily concerned with the role of Great 
Britain, but most of his argument is equally 
applicable to America. He insists that both 
of these countries must accept a large 
measure of responsibility for maintaining a 
unified Europe, and that peace-making will 
not be an event but “a continuous process 
over a long period of time.” S.M.C. 
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Prayers for Times Like These 
By Rarpeu S. HAarLtow 
Association Press. $1.25. 

In this book, one of the gallant Chris- 
tians of our generation shares with us a 
hundred meditations, prayers, and hymns, 
which reveal and express vital conscious- 
ness of the imminent presence of God in 
the beauty of nature, in the hearts of men, 
and in social justice. These meditations 
reflect the honesty, forthrightness, courage, 
and passion for peace of one who for many 
years has taken Jesus seriously. J. M. 


John Woolman: American 
Quaker 


By JANET WHITNEY 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.75 

This is the most complete biography that 
has appeared of the American whose 
“Journal” is the greatest of all records of 
the spirit of the Quakers in our Colonial 
period. Woolman was a tailor and shop- 
keeper of Mount Holly, N.J., who, as a 
Quaker preacher, journeyed throughout the 
Colonies and to England, jotting down his 
observations and reflections on the condi- 
tions of his times. He represented a re- 
markable combination of spiritual insight 
and sensitiveness to social justice—a com- 
bination for which the finest of the Quakers 
have been conspicuous. His compassion for 
the Negro slaves and his influence in stirring 
up anti-slavery sentiment were outstanding 
characteristics of the man. His attitude 
toward the French and Indian wars is of 
especial interest in the light of the historic 
Quaker testimony on the subject of peace. 

The hardships which he imposed upon 
himself rather than have any personal part 
in the exploitation of the poor and those 
who do the menial work of the world are 
an unforgettable part of the story. When, 
for example, he found that the dyes used 
in cloth were made on slave plantations in 
the West Indies, he refused henceforth to 
wear dyed clothes. He insisted on crossing 
the ocean in the stifling steerage quarters 
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so as to share fully in the lot of his “fellow- 
creatures.” 

The book is chiefly based on an intensive 
study of the “Journal” and represents an 
excellent piece of research. It is written in 
a delightful, smoothly flowing style and is 
beautifully illustrated with original draw- 
ings. Savini. 


God’s Back Pasture 


By ArtHUR WENTWORTH Hewitt 
Willett, Clark & Co. $1.50 


This “book of the rural parish” is packed 
with homely observations and practical 
counsel, often given with salty humor and 
always blessed with common sense. Here is 
sound advice, tested by the author’s own 
experience, on the finances of the rural 
Church, its organization, its educational 
program, its service to the peopie, and its 
relation to civic and community institu- 
tions. Mr. Hewitt’s enthusiasm for the 
rural ministry is contagious. City pastor, 
as well as rural, will find the book a tonic 


to much of the current pessimism about . 


the Church. He will also find most of the 
subject-matter as applicable to the urban 
parish as to the rural. 

The author is a pastor in Riverton, Vt. 


What Can We Believe? 


By RanvotepH C. MILLER 
$2.00. 


A theologian seeks to answer the doubts 
of the “modern man,” by an exposition, 
in simple language, of what scientific Chris- 
tian thinkers believe or accept as funda- 
mentals of faith. He does so from the view- 
point of a socially-minded liberal, and an 
empiricist in theology. 

Professor Miller makes his appeal to the 
human experience of his reader, but also 
to “the great heritage’ of thought and 
experience of Christian tradition. 

Looking at the political world, while 
Christianity does not depend on democracy 
for its existence, nevertheless religious belief 
“is fundamental” to the forms of govern- 
ment of English-speaking peoples. 

While, in our beliefs, the supernatural 
“Ws not to be discarded lightly,” our concern 
is for those beliefs which provide “direction 


Scribner. 


of action,” the seeking of right values and 


“the right God.” While by knowledge of 
God we discern His trustworthiness, it is 
through the action of faith that we under- 
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stand Him. Faith is trusting beyond the 
evidence which points the way. 

Prayer is “primarily an attitude toward 
God,” not for the purpose of changing His 
will. It is a means of insight. Justification 
does not come by belief but by faith—“by 
the absolute commitment of the total self to 
the God revealed by Jesus Christ.” 

From such points of view the author 
deals with the main articles of Christian 
faith; “a strictly empirical theology”... 
“must provide the basis and perspective for 
today’s Christianity.” 

In this volume we have another voice 
from the grave in which, for a time and 
to some, the crisis theologians appeared to 
be interring empiricism with a rather con- 
temptuous joy. CaswM: 


Christian Crisis 
By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 
Macmillan. $1.75. 


This liberal Catholic author sees the 
failure of the philosophies of life that man- 
kind has sought and looks forward toward 
the needed renaissance of Christendom 
through Christianity and the acceptance of 
its political implications, by codperative if 
not corporate effort, on the part of Catholic, 
Anglican, and Nonconformist. 

His analyses of Nationalism, Socialism, 
and “‘Dawnism” (liberalism) are searching, 
but he sees a possible social order which 
Christianity may induce, “compounded of 
the Christian and humanitarian heritage of 
Liberalism, the radical social reform of 
Socialism, and the order and discipline 
which have been caricatured by Nazi and 
Fascist Totalitarianism.” 

The author grants the weaknesses of the 
(Catholic) Church and of Catholics, for 
example, in their fear of “the Bolshevik 
bogey,” which led them to lose confidence 
in Catholic ‘constructive social reform,” 
“leaving the world to its own devices.” 
The Church should have warned the world 
of naturalistic liberalism as it did of Bol- 
shevism and Socialism. 

But Christians must have breadth of 
view, and not try to “monopolize God and 
reduce Him to the level and narrow con- 
fines” of their outlook; they must not seek 
to impose any “‘special order” on nations, 
nor demand acceptance of the Christian 
faith. : 

While the Christian bodies need to avoi 
the mention of “reunion” in their common 
tasks, they must also not seek codperation, 
as the League of Nations did, on the “ ‘least 
common denominator.’ ” 

Protestants will learn much from this 
study and we may also hope that such 
Catholics as the author and Jacques Mari- 
tain may become influential in the Holy See. 

C.S.M. 
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Abingdon-Cohesbur 


Evangelicals, Revolutionists, and 
Idealists FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Six English Contributors to American Thought and Action 


*" @ 


With a keen appreciation of historical movements and with a deep 
sensitiveness to human issues, Bishop McConnell appraises the 
debt which American life owes to six eighteenth-century English 
leaders—JAMES EpwarpD OGLETHORPE, JOHN WESLEY, GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, THOMAS PAINE, GEORGE BERKELEY, WILLIAM W1L- 
BERFORCE. Their several personalities are vividly realized, as are 
their motivating philosophies, their personal achievements, and 
their influence upon America. $1.50 


A Basis for the Peace to Come 


Joun Foster Duties, Chairman of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission to Study a Just and Durable Peace. Cart J. Hamsro, 
President of the League of Nations Assembly. Hu Sutin, Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the United States. Francis J. McConnztt, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church. Lro Pasvorsxy, Special Assist 
ant to the Secretary of State. Wizt1Am Parton, Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council and of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches. These authoritative 
thinkers discuss with thoroughgoing realism and intelligent fore- 
sight religious, social, political, and economic problems of the 
peace for which we must prepare. $1 


The Contemporary Where Are the 


Christ ® W. 4. SMART 


Out of the temporal and regional 
limitations of first-century Pales- 
tine, and away from the formulas 
of the creeds, walks the Christ of 
this book. He moves beside the 
modern, hearing and answering 
the issues of the present—the 
“elusive,” “impossible” brother of 
man, “the Son of the Father,’ 
“the Eternal Spirit,’ “the Author 
of Salvation,’ supremely signifi- 
cant in the life of today. $1.50 


This Seed af Faith 


HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE 


These chapters trace the story of 
man’s redemption from the plant- 
ing of the seed to the full flower- 
ing of the Christian faith. The 
author analyzes the content of the 
truth which humanity has be- 
lieved, showing the development 
of that content through the Chris- 
tian era. Here are clarified the 
stages in the growth of faith, the 
approaches to the Christian faith, 
the fundamentals of the good life 
and the good news. $1.50 


9? © SIDNEY W. 
People? edly 


If pastor and people would follow 
the example of Jesus, says this 
author, they must exercise their 
ministry in personal contacts, tak- 


ing the Gospel message _ to 
“streets, homes, offices, and 
clubs.” For Jesus took his mes- 


sage to people as they went about 
their daily tasks, surrounded by 
the commonplaces of life. The 
book abounds in practical sugges- 
tions, helpful to any parish whose 
pastor and people would declare 
an “appealing Christ.’’ $1.75 


Central Certainties 
ARTHUR J. MOORE 


In the fate of world disaster, 
Bishop Moore lifts up a Christ 
who is adequate to .the needs« even 


of this tragic hour, Combining 
very practical aims with con- 
structive idealism, he leads his 


readers to new confidence in these 
challenging affirmations: that the 
Church is deathless; that the 
kingdom is coming; that the Gos- 
pel is adequate; that the world 
mission is inevitable; and, finally, 
that there is life after death. $1 


The Spiritual Life ¢ eEpcar s. sricHTMAN 


The chapters of this dynamic book clarify the whole concept of 
“spirit” and its significance in the present strife. Cogently the 
author argues that spiritual ideals are grounded in the very nature 
of existence, and that goodness is inevitably triumphant over 
evil. The arresting conclusions are specifically applied to religious, 
economic, and political problems. 


The Chapters: WHat Is Sprrtr? Sprrir As PERSONAL. SPIRIT 
As Soctat. Spirrir As Divine. Spirit As DEVELOPING. SPIRIT 
As FREE. $2 
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“THE ROCK 
OF OUR REPUBLIC” 


Our Country's 


Strength 
Is Founded On 
THE 
HOLY BIBLE 


President* of the United States once called the Holy Bible 

“The Rock of Our Republic.” And so it is, especially today 
when men’s and women’s souls are tried by the fire of war. 

In every war that America has fought, starting with the 
Mexican War in 1848, including World War 1, and now again 
today, the American Bible Society has been and is now supply- 
ing Bibles, New Testaments and portions of the Scriptures to 
men in the Armed Forces wherever they may be. 

This is a noble work and it MUST GO ON! To further 
this work money is needed. Remember—only $1.00 will give 
New Testaments to six of our boys—some of whom may never 
have seen a New Testament before. 

Better still, why not buy an American Bible Society An- 
nuity Agreement? These Agreements afford you the opportunity 
of giving—and receiving at the same time as high as 7% on 
your money under a plan which has never failed to make 
prompt payments in over 100 years of the Society’s activities. 
Gifts upon the Annuity basis have helped to make it possible 
to provide the Word of God to young men in the uniform of 
our country for nearly 100 years! Why not investigate this 
Pian for Christian giving at once! Send for the booklet “A 


Gift That Lives.” 
*President Andrew Jackson 


SEND THE COUPON NOW 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send_me, without obligation, 
entitled ‘“‘A Gift That Lives.” 


your booklet FC-63 | 


flue enclose $22.-—---s-<- to provide Testaments for our boys. | 
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“Nobody but Keller could have written such a book—a theologian and an inter- 
preter, aaa above all a far-visioned man and a prophet.”—Federal Council Bulletin. 


CHRISTIAN EUROPE TODAY 


From the moment of publication this book has aroused tremendous interest among 


readers of all denominations. For here, as the Religious Book Club editors wrote, is 
“the most authoritative and comprehensive survey of religious conditions in war-torn 
Europe, and a prophetic discernment of what these conditions mean for the future.” 
It is now in its second large printing. The third printing will be issued shortly. 
Readers everywhere are recognizing it as an important document of our times—the 
facts that confront a terrorized continent—written by the one man qualified to tell 


America what it means to be a Christian in Europe today. $3.00 


“The most important volume in the church library of the year.”— 


Daniel A. Poling. 


“The book of the month.”—C. C. Morrison. 


Man Discovers God 
By SHERWOOD Eppy 


Dr. Eddy introduces the reader to some of the world’s great 
philosophers, scientists and saints who made for themselves, 
in different ways, the discovery of the reality of God. 
More than 30 great personalities including Plato, St. Augus- 
tine, Swedenborg, Thomas a: Kempis, Luther, Newton, Pas- 
teur, Tolstoy, Gandhi, Compton and Schweitzer, are included. 
It is an inspiration to men today to make the same discovery 
for themselves. $2.50 


Redemption and Revelation 
in the Actuality of History 


By H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


“All the high qualities of Dr. Robinson’s mind and heart are 
revealed in this present volume. The profoundly Christian 
view anticipated in his The Christian Doctrine of Man, more 
fully set forth in The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, 
is here brought to final and most convincing completeness.”— 
Epwin Lewis. A Religious Book Club Selection. $3.00 


Leaves of Healing 
By ARCHER WALLACE 


Archer Wallace has never written a more heart-warming 
book than this book of devotional meditations, each fol- 
lowed by a brief prayer. It contains a wealth of source 
material for speakers, and is a stimulating tonic for perplexed 
and discouraged people. “All the Archer Wallace books are 
written with extraordinary insight and human sympathy.”— 
CuHartEes W. Fercuson, Associate Editor of Reader's Di- 
gest. $1.50 


The Shorter Moffatt Bible 


A pocket-size, reader’s edition of the greatest modern trans- 
lation of the Bible, edited to present the Bible’s greatest 
religious teachings. Printed from large type in single column, 
light in weight and handy in size, this Bible will be appre- 
ciated by all those readers who seek direction in finding the 
greatest passages within the world’s greatest book. $2.00 
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MEDITATIONS FOR 
DAYS and SEASONS 


By M. K. W. Heicher 


Here is a refreshing collection of original 
devotional ‘“‘seed-thoughts” providing a 
year’s material for private meditations 
or church prayer meetings. It will be of 
especial value to ministers and speakers 
in preparing devotional talks, and to lay- 
men seeking stimulus for daily devotions. 
Dr. Heicher is Associate Editor of Dor- 
an’s Ministers Manual. He was for a 
time Professor of Missions in San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, and later 
pastor of Westminster Church, Pasadena. 
He is now Pastor of the Altadena Com- 
munity Church. $2.50 


A PRIMER FOR 
TEACHERS 


By Margaret Slattery 


This book fills a need by making avail- 
able to the average Sunday school teacher 
a practical handbook on the goals and 
methods of religious education. The ten 
studies contained in it are written in a 
simple, direct vocabulary, presenting the 
advice of a famous teacher that will be 
of immeasurable help to the loyal vol- 
unteers in Protestant church school 
work. $1.25 


125th Anniversary 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers © New York, N.Y. 


MOTIVES FOR 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 


By William P. King 
Dr. King explains the ethical bases of 
the Christian life as found in the teach- 
ings of Jesus and Paul. He then pro- 
ceeds to outline the “motives,” or rea- 
sons, that can be used in Christian work 
to impel people to strive to achieve these 
ideals. Excellent for homiletical pur- 
poses and adult Bible classes. “It is a 
safe venture to affirm that echoes of this 
book will be heard in many a parish be- 
fore the year is over. . . .Toward the ap- 
plication of the mind of Christ to our 
individual and social life Dr. King has 
made a very helpful and stimulating con- 
tribution.”—Christian Advocate. $1.50 
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“Foreign Relief’? Joins 
United Church Canvass 


Publicity concerning the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of Chris- 
tians in relation to Relief of War Vic- 
tims, will be combined during the 
coming year with that of the United 
Church Canvass. During the periods 
when the canvass is being publi- 
cized—namely, November 15 to De- 
cember 8 and February 21 to March 
14—the Committee on Foreign Relief 
Appeals will take the occasion to 
inform the church people of the na- 
tion of the ways in which Christians 
can help the victims of the world con- 
flict. No new promotional machinery 
will be set up in this national cam- 
paign, but denominational plans and 
programs will be relied upon for the 
actual securing of funds. Printed 
material and radio presentations will 
help the churches in local communi- 
ties to present this phase of their war- 
time emergency message effectively 
and in a united way. 


Channels for 
Christian Giving 


In the six months from January 1 
to June 30, 1942, the churches gave 
to the eight agencies for their program 
of relief, $525,000. These agencies 
have been selected as suitable and 
carefully directed channels for Chris- 
tian mercy. They make use of the 
services of ministers, missionaries, and 
other Christian workers, to carry out 
their service to those in need. They 
are: 

American Bible 
gency Fund 

American Committee for Christian 
Refugees 

American Friends 
mittee 

Central Bureau for the Relief of 
Evangelical Churches in Europe 

Church Committee for China Relief 


Society—Emer- 


Service Com- 


International Missionary Council— 
Orphaned Missions 

Y.M.C.A. War Prisoner’s Aid 

Y.W.C.A. World Emergency Fund. 
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United Relief Program 


Calls for $1,545,000 


During the coming year, church 
people of America will be called upon 
to give $1,545,000 as their share 
toward relief of the most flagrant 
suffering in the devastated areas of the 
world. This amount represents the 
United Relief Program of 21 denom- 
inations—it is the American churches’ 
share in the work of the eight agencies 
which act as their representatives in 
the actual administration of relief. 
Typical of the needs and the way in 
which they are being met, are the 
following: 

Women and Girls—many in 
Europe, Egypt, and the Near East in 
emergency need caused by war are 
given (a) food and shelter after bomb- 
ing, (6) training when deprived of 
customary jobs, (c) entertainment 
and refreshing when frazzled nerves 
almost give way. Many in war serv- 
ices and convalescent casualties are 
helped. 

European Christians—Help has 
been sent to twelve countries of 
Europe, including Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, Greece, 
or refugees from them. Native 
Protestants in Spain and Portugal are 
desperately poor. Food packets are 
sent from Geneva. Clothing, medical 
aid, rehabilitation, and other services 
are made available over a wide area. 

Little Children—War’s cruelty is 
keenest for helpless, starving children. 
84,000 in Free France alone have 
received supplementary rations and 
vitamins when possible, thus main- 
taining health. Home care for 
orphans is supplied. If developments 
require, many of French, Belgian, 
Serb, and Greek nationality may be 
moved to Switzerland. 


The Chinese people are Impover- 
ished—Hundreds_ of missionaries 
working among millions in the fifteen 
provinces of free China carry out a 
program of emergency relief, child 
welfare, medical help, and economic 
reconstruction. Food, medicine, hos- 
pital, and orphanage care are pro- 
vided. Small loan funds are made to 
help start new occupations. 

Prisoners of War—6,000,000 are 
closely caged by barbed wire. The 
evils of enforced idleness are offset by 
recreation and occupations for hands 
and minds and spirits. They have 
been given books, Bibles, games, mu- 
sical instruments. They have been 
helped to organize study classes, 
sports, handwork, and worship serv- 
ices. 

Refugees—50,000 Christians have 
fled to this country from persecution 
in Europe. 7,786 individuals from 35 
countries were assisted in 1941 in 
U.S.A. Service rendered in migra- 
tion, counselling, vocational advice, 
retraining, and resettlement. 514 
placed in non-competitive jobs, 721 
directed and advised by vocational 
service, 854 granted temporary cash 
relief, etc. 

Stranded Missionaries—120 Mis- 
sions in Latin America, Africa, India, 
Netherlands Indies, China, and the 
Pacific Islands assisted with funds 
through national Christian Councils 
and neighboring missions. Many en- 
tirely destitute of food, clothes, sup- 
port have been helped from America, 
Britain, and other lands. All can 
now be reached except in Netherlands 
Indies, and some in occupied China. 

The Encouraging Word of God. 
War has destroyed untold numbers 
of copies of the Bible. War prisoners, 
refugees, soldiers, sailors, ministers, 
evacuees, young Christians in every 
land have received its inspiration and 
encouragement in more than twenty 
languages. Nearly half a million 
copies of portions of the Scripture 
have been distributed. 

If American Christians will give, 
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through their own churches, they can 
have their part in this ministry in 
Christ’s name, to the physical and 
spiritual hunger of five million men, 
women and children, victims of the 
most heart-rending tragedy the mod- 
ern world has known. 


**First—Keep 
Christians Alive’’ 


“Our first task,” says Dr. Leslie B. 
Moss, Executive Director of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relief Appeals in 
the Churches, “is actually to keep 
Christians alive in the disaster areas, 
if they are going to be there to rebuild 
Christianity. The churches have the 
responsibility and the opportunity, 
through relief, to provide the seeds 
for the Kingdom of God in the world 
after the war. In the midst of devas- 
tation, people have come almost to 
doubt the very existence of a God of 
Love. We have the opportunity to 
bring the Christian message to those 
who never have been Christian. Never 
has there been a time when so many 
forces promoting hate were at work 
in the world. And this gives the 
Church the opportunity to put into 
play, against those forces, the forces 
of healing and creativeness for which 
Christianity stands. The Church has 
healing power all out of proportion to 
the amount of money it spends on 
relief work. It should be our message 
to the churches that for a relatively 
small amount of money, as money is 
figured in this war, the Church can 
hold out a healing hand to the body 
and spirit of fellow-Christians as well 
as to humanity at large. The Church 
is the only power today that can 
effectively hold out that healing hand, 
especially to the spirit of man. 

“Tf the Church is to have any sig- 
nificant effect in the world after the 
war, it must learn now how to suffer 
vicariously—Christians must learn to 
bear one another’s burdens.” 
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Poster and Leaflet 
Tell the Story 


Copies of the poster, “Humanity 
Hungers,” which forms the cover of 
the FEDERAL CouNciIL BULLETIN for 
this month, are available; also leaflets 
for individual distribution suggesting 
some of the specific ‘‘hungers” to 
which mankind today is heir, and 
what the Christian can do about them. 
Both are useful in presenting the 


humanitarian needs of the world at 
war. They are prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relief Appeals in 
the Churches and should be ordered 
through your church’s denominational 
relief or emergency committee. 


Churches Use ‘‘Delaware’’ 


The 100,000th copy of A Message 
from the National Study Conference 
on the Churches and a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace has just been printed. 
90,000 apparently were not enough, 
for orders keep coming in with each 
mail. In view of which, it is fair to 
say that “Delaware” is no longer just 
the name of a river which Washington 
once crossed, or of a state in the 
Union. The little Ohio town, seat of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has be- 
come synonymous with an event of 
unusual significance in American 
Protestantism. 90,000 purchasers of 
the Delaware Conference report can’t 
be wrong! 

No one would claim infallibility for 
the report produced at Delaware. 
There is ample evidence that the 
churches have accepted it for what it 
was intended to be—a basis for study 
and discussion of problems of world 
order. Small groups in local churches 
have made it the basis for serious and 
continued study, councils of churches 
have used it as a springboard for lead- 
ership training schools, denomina- 
tions have sponsored conferences 
around the issues discussed at Dela- 
ware, summer assemblies have used it 
as grist for classes and seminars. 


A New Sense of Mission 


But more light remains to be shed 
on problems of world order. The 
Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace conceives that 
as its major task, and its two-day 
fall meeting just held in Bronxville, 
N.Y., centered largely on ways and 
means of performing that task. It 
cannot be done by the holding of 
conferences alone, although confer- 
ences are and will continue to be an 
indispensable part of the educational 
job to be done. Somehow a new faith 
must be born. Chairman John Foster 
Dulles, in his opening statement to 
the Commission, pointed to this as 
the primary need of our time. Said 
Mr. Dulles: “The American people 
must be aroused to a righteous faith 
and sense of mission in the world. 
Without this righteous faith, our na- 
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tion will achieve neither victory nor 
peace nor security. It was a dynamic 
faith that made us strong during the 
century which preceded the First 
World War. Thereafter our faith 
faded away. We wanted to be left 
alone and in our isolated and, as we 
thought, “matured” economy, found 
little to do except to squabble over 
the partition of the material wealth 
we had theretofore created. The 
three nations that had led the world— 
Britain, France, and the United 
States—fell into disillusionment and 
discouragement. Elsewhere, however, 
new faiths were born. In Germany 
and Japan they were evil faiths which 
now combat us.” 

“We must do more than resist,” 
continued Mr. Dulles. “We must 
react with a faith of our own. Unless 
we become a positive moral force in 
the world, we will ultimately be 
destroyed. The First World War, 
this World War, and the next world 
war will go down in history as a series 
of rear-guard actions by disillusioned 
peoples who, equipped only with the 
material products of past greatness, 
sought valiantly but vainly to resist 
the impact of alien faiths. Let us, 
therefore, look upon this war, not as 
a war of self-defense, not as a war of 
survival, but as a war for opportunity, 
for the opportunity to lead in an era 
of creative peace.” 


“A Righteous Faith” 


“A Righteous Faith” provides the 
theme for the latest publication of 
the Commission. In the form of a 
symposium, this booklet contains 
articles by fourteen eminent Amer- 
icans and has been prepared largely 
against the background of the Dela- 
ware Conference Statement of Guid- 
ing Principles. The following proposi- 
tions are dealt with: 1. The American 
people need now to be imbued with a 
righteous faith (John Foster Dulles) ; 
2. In time of war the spiritual task of 
the churches becomes one of peculiar 
urgency (William Ernest Hocking) ; 
3. The ecumenical character of the 
Church enables it and its members to 
make a unique contribution toward 
world order (Henry P. Van Dusen) ; 
4. Christian motivation supplies an 
essential prerequisite to effective ac- 
tion (Luther A. Weigle); 5. Chris- 
tians must seek the codperation of 
other faiths (Everett R. Clinchy); 
6. The churches do not, however, have 
a primary responsibility to devise the 
details of world order; but they must 
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‘proclaim the enduring moral princi- 
ples by which human plans are con- 
stantly to be tested (John A. 
Mackay). 

Then follow seven articles which 
are linked directly with Delaware in 
that they are expositions of some of 
the moral principles by which the 
future world order must be tested: 
1. Peace terms must not be a vehicle 
for vengeance (John C. Bennett); 
2. The new order must be appraised 
in terms of the welfare of human 
beings rather than on the power and 
prestige of states (Albert W. 
Beaven) ; 3. There must be provisions 
for peaceful change (Pitrim A. Soro- 
kin); 4. Political and economic power 
must accept a _ responsibility co- 
extensive with that power (G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam); 5. Power over van- 
quished or non-self-governing peoples 
must also carry responsibility toward 
those subject to the power (Francis 
B. Sayre); 6. Organized force, to 
discourage violent breaches of the 
peace, will be needed, but will be 
morally justified only by the justness 
of the social order thus sought 
to be maintained (Clyde Eagleton) ; 
7. Durable peace is never achieved 
merely by military victory or by 
treaty. It depends upon a continuing 
course of conduct whereby peoples 
show understanding of and decent 
consideration toward each others’ 
problems (William Scarlett). 

The concluding article deals with 
the imperative duty resting upon 
Christians, as citizens, to seek a post- 
war order which will reflect such 
truths as elaborated in the previous 
essays (Harry Emerson Fosdick). 

The booklet, which will run some- 
what over 100 pages, is now in the 
hands of the printer and probably 
will be available about the middle 
of October. The price will not exceed 
25 cents per copy, with special rates 
for quantity orders. Orders may now 
be placed with the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Study groups will find this an 
invaluable addition to the literature 
in the field of world order. 


Conference Schedule 


“Be it resolved that the Conference 
calls upon the several communions, 
either on their own initiative or in 
cooperation with the Commission, to 
plan for a series of study conferences 
in various parts of the country.” In 
these words Delaware registered its 
conviction that the kind of process 


represented by the National Study 
Conference should be continued over 
as wide an area as possible. In keep- 
ing with this directive, the staff of the 
Commission has arranged six two-day 
conferences to be held in codperation 
with local councils of churches. Dr. 
Walter M. Horton, Dr. M. Searle 
Bates and the Commission’s Secre- 
tary, Bradford S. Abernethy, will 
comprise the team visiting Houston, 
Texas, October 12 and 13, and Austin, 
Texas, October 14 and 15. 

During November, similar confer- 
ences will be held in Syracuse, N.Y., 
(November 9 and 10); Memphis, 
Tennessee (November 16 and 17); 
Detroit, Michigan (November 18 and 
19) and St. Louis, Missouri (Novem- 
ber 18 and 19). Among the speakers 
who will participate in one or more of 
these conferences are Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, Dr. Albert W. Beaven, Dr. 
Harold Bosley, Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, Dr. E. E. Aubrey, and Mr. 
Abernethy. 


Essay Contest for Young People 

The Zelah Van Loan World Friend- 
ship Award has been made available 
this year to the Commission. In 
keeping with the wishes of the found- 
er, the award will be offered in prizes 
totalling $1000 for the best essays 
contributed by the youth of America 
on the theme “Christ and World 
Peace.” Certain details remain to be 
worked out, but the contest will be 
open to two age-groups, 14-16 and 
17-20 inclusive. Essays are to be 
not less than 750 nor more than 1000 
words in length. Full details of the 
contest will be announced in the next 
issue of this BULLETIN. In the mean- 
time, pastors are urged to bring this 
to the attention of their young people’s 
groups. There is no question but 
that high school and college students 
and young people not at present in 
school are vitally interested in the 
kind of world in which they will have 
to spend most of their lives. Here is 
an opportunity to put this interest 
into words. As soon as complete 
arrangements have been made, full 
announcement of the contest will 
appear in denominational publica- 
tions. 


An Elementary Study Manual 
At its Bronxville meeting, the Com- 
mission authorized its Secretary, Mr. 
Abernethy, to proceed with the writ- 
ing of a guide-book on peace educa- 
tion in the local church. A full out- 
line of the proposed manual was dis- 
cussed and the plan approved. Special 
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attention will be given to the organiza- 
tion of study groups, the tasks that 
need to be done now in the local 
community, and the special qualifica- 
tions of the Church in meeting prob- 
lems of world order. The pamphlet 
will probably be ready for distribu- 
tion in November. 
ee e ee 
Churches Send Men 


To USO Staffs 


Elmer A. Love, minister of the 
First Baptist Church of Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., is temporarily assigned to the 
staff of the USO-YMCA operation in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., for a three months’ 
period. He has organized activities 
by which the local churches and the 
USO may work in closer liaison, 
preached in local pulpits and spoken 
before local church groups, organized 
religious activities within the USO 
center, and done a job of broad pas- 
toral and recreational service. 

A local committee was selected to 
spend at least one night each month 
at the Club interviewing soldiers and 
helping them fill out Interest-Finder 
cards. On the basis of this informa- 
tion Mr. Love has written to the 
parents of the men, and sent their 
names to the pastors of the local 
church for which they express a pref- 
erence. The pastors in turn send a 
cordial letter to the soldiers assuring 
them of the interest of the church 
and giving them a welcome to the 
regular services and other activities. 
Mr. Love also puts the soldier in 
touch with his lodge or club, if it is 
represented in Cheyenne. 

Another development has been the 
enlisting of churches in a series of 
parties or fun nights to be held in the 
churches on Friday nights. “We feel 
that the church should be open as 
often as possible during week nights, 
offering to the soldier programs and 
activities during the week,” writes 
Love. 

A similar program is being devel- 
oped in Waukegan, IIl., where the 
minister’s association is engaging the 
student assistant of the Presbyterian 
Church to act as a staff assistant in 
the USO club. 

The work at Cheyenne and Wau- 
kegan is a part of the implementation 
which the Y.M.C.A. is giving to its 
recent statement that it is willing to 
represent Protestant churches in the 
USO insofar as the churches are 
willing that it should do so. In addi- 
tion to local help in the field, the Rev. 
Marion J. Creeger has been named as 
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associate program director of the 
Army and Navy Y.M.C.A. His task 
is to develop relationships with the 
churches. He represents an addi- 
tional resource upon which churches, 
ministers’ associations, and councils 
of churches in camp and industrial 
communities may call. 
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India Missionary 


To Wichita 


Dr. John C. Heinrich, a missionary 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
on furlough from India, has been 
called to be Chaplain of Defense 

‘Housing for Wichita, operating as a 
staff member of the council of 
churches. He takes up the work of 
Rev. Philip H. Phenix, resigned, at 
the Hilltop Manor defense housing 
project. An average attendance of 
53 during June, July, and August, 
together with an average of 109 for 
the Sunday school, completely filled 
the small room in the maintenance 
building made available for worship. 
Better facilities are assured by 1943, 
due to the proposed construction of a 
community building. 

In addition to his work in this one 
community, Dr. Heinrich will be 
concerned with the occupants of 5000 
demountable homes now under con- 
struction and 600 trailers soon to be 
occupied. 
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A Soldier Speaks 


To the Church 


Wilson Lynch, writing under that 
subject in the October issue of 
Highroad, says: “During the last few 
weeks, I have talked to many soldiers 
on the subject, ‘What I would like 
the church in my camp community 
to do for me.’” He says that the 
church might 

“1, Act as a coérdinator between 
the soldier and civilian life. 

“2. Adopt a more friendly attitude 
toward the soldiers, a genuine interest 
in each one personally. 

“3. Entertain small groups so the 
attendance would be certain; with a 
gradual expansion as necessity de- 
mands. 

“4, Present a more optimistic air 
with regard to the soldier’s place in 
the scheme of war. 

“5. Encourage a closer cooperation 
between civilian pastors and the army 
chaplain. 

“6, Endeavor to build within the 
soldier a spiritual bulwark.” 


Cape Pastor Describes 
Community Work 


Alexander L. Chandler, Minister of 
the Federated Church in Sandwich, 
Mass., confronted with the veritable 
conversion of Cape Cod into a mili- 
tary zone, has kept his own church 
active in the crisis while organizing 
the community to do effective work. 

“What would you have done today 
if we had not invited you to come to 
church and to dinner in Sandwich?” 
asked the young minister of a Texas 
soldier stationed at Camp Edwards. 
“T would have sat on my bunk with 
my head in my hands.” Instead of 
that he had joined in the normal 
civilian activities of the Sabbath day 
in a small New England town, had 
attended church and feasted his eyes 
on clothes which were not military. 
He had seen a happy family life 
again, after months of dealing only 
with men. He had sat at a meal in 
the parsonage and heard grace at the 
table; he had eaten from thin china. 
He had fondled the parsonage baby 
and held him in his arms most of the 
afternoon. “It was all so simple,” 
writes Mr. Chandler, “and yet so 
terribly important to him.” 

The Federated Church has seen the 
problem of thousands of men nearby 
as an opportunity for service, has 
provided Sunday dinners, swimming 
parties, trips to nearby historic spots. 
From denominational war. service 
funds a sound motion picture projec- 
tor was purchased for Mr. Chandler’s 
use in showing films provided by the 
U.S.0. 

Sandwich organized a Defense 
Recreation Committee with Mr. 
Chandler as chairman. The towns- 
people refurnished a room in the Epis- 
copal parish house and opened it 
under the direction of this committee. 
Young women were organized into a 
Junior Volunteer Service Committee 
to provide social events and partners 
for service men. Hot food was 
brought to the beach patrol by ladies 
of the town, prepared with sugar fur- 
nished by the Army. 

Mr. Chandler conducts a weekly 
worship service at the coast guard 
station and shows movies there on 
Thursday evenings. He is chairman 
of the USO committee and a member 
of the board of management of the 
nearby USO club. He has performed 
numerous soldier weddings, in one day 
marrying a Jewish couple, a Mormon 
couple, and a Negro couple. 
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Fort Benning Project 


Direction of the Presbyterian Serv- 
ice Center in Columbus, Ga., is shared 
by various ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U-S.A., each of 
whom gives one month’s time to the 
work in Columbus and Fort Benning. 
Furnished with attractive, comforta- 
ble chairs and writing- and game- 
tables, the center operates seven days 
a week. Weekday programs feature 
regular reading, game, lounging, and 
toilet facilities, with occasional par- 
ties sponsored by the young people 
of the church. Recently a special 
party was held for the officers and 
their wives. 

In addition to the Sunday morning 
activities, where two to three hundred 
soldiers may be found in the congre- 
gation, there is a vesper service at 
seven and a fellowship hour for young 
neople at 7:30 p.m. 
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Charlestown 
Requests Services 


Residents of the River Ridge ord- 
nance plant near Charlestown, Indi- 
ana, particularly those of the officials 


-who live within the reservation in 


homes specially constructed for them, 
have asked the Louisville Presby- - 
terian Seminary to arrange for reli- 
gious services to be held there. They 
say that most of the families are Pres- 
byterian or Episcopalian and that 
there is a recreational building with 
sufficient room for a chapel. 
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Wayside Chapel in 
Detroit Area 


Rev. Fred H. Eastman, Director of 
the Wayside Chapel operated by the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has been 
holding services and _ educational 
groups in the Trailer Camps recently 
described by Life magazine, in the 
Detroit area. He assists local pas- 
tors, pioneering in new housing areas 
and trailer camps which may produce 
some response to the settled churches 
in the area. 
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Lutheran Service Centers 


Twenty-five service centers are 
operated by the National Lutheran 
Council Service Commission, thirteen 
in codperation with the Missouri 
Synod. Each has a full-time service 
pastor. There are also twenty-one 
part-time service pastors. 


